CHAPTER    XII

SURVEY  OF  THE  GENRES
I. THE LYRIC

HOMER is always represented with his lyre, and King
David with his harp. Like the Greek doi56s and the
Psalmist of Israel, scop, skald, bard, minstrel, trouba-
dour, all were singers who accompanied themselves on a string
instrument. If the harp and the lute are somewhat antiquated,
the guitar, the banjo and the ukulele are still heard in the land.
Such then is the elementary meaning of lyric: a song. The dit-
ties which adorn a musical comedy are properly called lyrics,
even when they are most inane.

The song in the simplest sense of the term is perhaps the
most universal of the genres. It is found among all races and
among all classes. Even in our own complex civilization, the
sailor's chantey, the soldier's marching tune, the cowboy song,
the Negro spirituals, count among the most authentic forms of
folklore. Professor Louise Pound, Messrs. Lomax and Carl
Sandburg have been doing invaluable work in preserving these
unsophisticated creations. It would be easy to exaggerate their
significance; we know of none that is truly great, and we should
be most reluctant to have them used as the measure of the na-
tional soul. But there are moments when the complications and
clevernesses of artificial literature drive us back to the popular,
even though the popular be crude. This feeling is admirably ex-
pressed in a scene of Moliere's Misanthrope. Disgusted with the
pretentious vapidity of a fashionable sonnet, the hero, Alceste,
quotes and praises a folk song of the most rudimentary kind: